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LETTERS OF REBECCA JONES. 
To Hannah Churchman. 


Philada. 7th Mo. 19, 1781. 
Dear Frienp—We have often had thee, 


with thy poor son Micajah, in our affectionate} 
remembrance since thy dear husband left thee; 


and had thou been within our reach after our 
school, should have frequently visited thee. 

This [ thought I felt liberty to tell thee ; and 
that | hope best sustaining help has not been 
wanting. “No affliction is joyous,’ was the 

Apostle’s experience; yet, if we are exercised 
in patience and hope, the peaceable, ever bles-| 


sed fruits of righteousness are increased there-| 


by, and we so strengthened in the root, as to 
be enabled to abide what may be allowed for} 
our further refinement, that our dependence} 

may be rightly fixed, and our confidence in| 
Him who remains to be the strength of his 
people i in all, and through their varied difficul-| 
ties, conflicts and besetaie ents. May this be| 
thy happv portion ! If it be suitable, give my 
love to thy aforesaid son; also, that of my 
companions; and to thy other children, for 
whose welfare I have often been engaged in 
mind, that they may sustain with propriety the 
character of “the believing children of believ-| 
ing parents;”’ and, as the apostle had confi- 
dence on account of one whom he nearly loved, 
whom he thus addressed: ** That unfeigned|° 
faith which dwelt first in thy grandmother| 
Lois and in thy mother Eunice, is, | am per-| 
suaded, also in thee,’’ may be the comfort and 


rejoicing of all who may behold them with) 


desire for their everlasting improvement. 
Farewell, dear Hannah, and may thou wit-| 


ness the everlasting spouse near, to bear up| 
and keep both thee and thine, is the fervent) 


wish of thy sincere friend, in all which, my} 
dear Hannah Cathrall joins me. 
Reseoca Jones. 
P.S. Iexpect by this conveyance, thou has 
an account of thy dear husband’s welfare, 
David Cooper having returned. 


Coventry, 6th Mo. 6th, 1785. 


Betovep Frienp, S. Harrison,—I have 
often thought, in looking towards thee, since 


hear from thee, either by thy own or the hand 
‘of some dear friend, who may find it in their 
heart to write a line or two. 

However, for the sake of dear Mehetabel 
Jenkins I am willing to tell thee, she wonders 
jat thy silence. She looks finely since the 
rae pox ;—we lodge together at the house of 

. Bevan, Plow Court, London, where thou 
one ‘direct, and he will send it to her. I left 
| her there last 7th day, she intending in a few 
|days towards Bristol ; ‘and thou m: iy know, my 
face is turned fowarde Ireland. G, Dill lwya and 
| wife, also S. Emlen and son, have the like 
| prospect;—Patience Brayton is gone North- 
|ward—Rebecca Wright is also that way—Ni- 


against, falls before, and is overcome by.— 
Pennington. 
pclae 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS WATSON. 

I have had it on my mind for some years 
to leave something in writing, of the | ord’s s 
dealings with me from my youth, and now I 
am in my fiftieth year, [ begin. I was bora 
in the year of our Lord 1753, in a small vil- 


‘lage, called Nessholt, in Cheshire, of England, 


cholas Waln thinks himself at liberty to return| 


—Thomas Ross and dear John Pemberton in- 
tend for Scotland, and Wm. Mathews in the 
west. We hear nothing of Ann Jessop and 


\Z. Dicks; | did hope they would get to Lon-| 
don before I left it. In the course of the en-! 


suing summer, it looks as though you will 
have. help from this land, in the company of 
our dear friends, John Townserid, John Storer 
and Thomas Colley. 

All my dear friends from our country, have 
been much helped, body and mind, and their 
jlabors, I trust, will be blessed to this people. 
Ihey are all, thou knowest, favored servants 
in the family; I am afraid of none but myself, 
because [ feel myself so good for little, that if 


| 
if am preserved from hurting the great and 


} 
cood cause, ‘tis at times as much as 1 can ex- 
s'could not make it seem like home to me. Il 


~ ; yet [| may acknowledge, the Lord’ 


mercies have been many and “singul ir to me, 
a poor unworthy creature. [| hope our dear 
lfriends, J: Cresson and J. Parrish feel the re- 
| ward of peace, since their voyage; please give 
my love to ‘them; to ne Mary England; D. 
'Bacon’s whole { family; J. Guest’s; S. Dickin- 
son, M. Shoemaker, dear J. Benezet, A. Emlen 
and all others in thy freedom; to J. and R. 
|Cooe, to O. Biddle and his, to thy husband and 
children, Sister Yarnall, &c., and accept the 
‘salutation thereof thyself, from thy loving 
friend and poor little sister, 


R. Jones. 
mentee 


LOVE TO GOD AND LOVE TO MAN, 


| Oh! how sweet is love! how pleasant is ~ 
inature! how takingly does it behave itself i 
'every condition, upon every occasion, to every 
person, and about every thing ! How tenderly, |! 
how readily doth it help and serve the meanest? 
How patiently, how meekly doth it bear all 
things, either from God or man, how unexpect- 
ledly: soever they come, or how hard soever they 
seem! How doth it believe ! how doth it hope! 
jhow doth it excuse! how doth it cover over that 
which seemeth not to be excusable, and not fit 


my separation from my native land, that if to be covered! How kind is it even in its inter- 


thou had not quite forgot the poor stranger, 
thou must feel desirous on my account, know- 
ing what a we: ik creature | am; and may be, | 
thovgh thou hast not in any sort informed me 
thereof, this 7 been the case. 1 know [| 
don’t deserve it, but children are apt to look| 
for things 7s have no right to, so that thou} 
will excuse my asking thee to let me once 


pretationsand charges s concerning miscarriages! 
It never overchargeth ; ; it never grates u pon the 
ispirit of him whom it reprehends ; it never 
hardens; it never provokes; but carrieth a 
meltingness and power of conviction with it. 
This is the nature of God. This, in the vessels 
ci apacitated to receive and bring it forth in its 
glory, the power of enmity is not able to stand! 





seven miles from Chester. My father’s name 
was Joseph, who died when I was but a few 
months old. My mother was left with six 
children, whose names were George, Mary, 
Nancy, Joseph, William and Thomas.* We 
were brought up in the way of the Church of 
England. When I was about seven years of 
age, I was put to work at the coal mines, 
amongst a very wicked company, and soon [ 
became as bad as any, according to my age, 
for which I felt the judgments of God at that 
early age, for my wicked ways, and when I 
turned there from [ felt his love to my soul. [ 
lived with, and had the care of my mother, as 


‘long as she lived: when she died I was nearly 


fifteen years of age. I then went to London, 
to live with a sister. While in London, | was 


‘troubled with a sore leg which I had from my 


youth. Sol returned home again, and found 
my other sister married toa man I disliked. 
1 soon left my home again and went to Lanca- 
shire, and staid there about a year, and then 


returned home again, and stayed a-while, but 


was then resolved to goto sea, and went to 
Liverpool to accomplish the same, and went 
on board a ship bound to Virginia; but she 
smelt so strong of tobacco, [ was sick all the 
time I was on board. Sol returned, and went 


* Thomas, William and Nancy, are all that we have 
any knowledge of in subsequent time. Nancy married, 
and came over to America, and settled at Philadelphia. 
William married, and settled at Kingston, Island of St. 
Vincent, and was a man of great integrity and worth— 
being much of his time employed by the British Go- 


vernment, in the concerns of the government of 


the island. He was master of a vessel, and frequent- 
ly sailed to different ports in the Uuited States: and 


laut one time being at Boston, and hearing that a Tho- 


mas Watson, an Englishman, resided at Bolton, and 
concluding it might possibly be his brother, he took a 


'tour to find him; and he proving to be his brother, the 


meeting can be better imagined than described. 

They had parted in boyhood, and were now men of 
families, and in years, not having seen, or scarcely 
heard of each other, for about forty years. William 
soon returned home and brought over his wife, Deborah, 
and resided with his brother at Bolton, for some years. 
But she preferring the climate of the West Indies, they 
at length returned home. 

* William Watson visited his brother Thomas once after 
this: they manifested an unusual brother!y attachment 
and kindness towards each other—as travelling together 
in their own carriage, and visiting Friends through 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York, as far as Phi- 
ladelphia; as well as in other directions. And the time 
drawing nizh when William was to return home, Tho- 
mas took him to Seabrook, New Hampshire Quarterly 
Meeting, and from thence to Portsmouth, from which 


Se 


port he sailed for his own home, at Kingston, Island of 
St. Vincent. The scene was an affecting one, and 
proved their last parting in time. For in a little while 
they were both called hence, to be seen of men no more 
|—leavinga comfortable hope that they were soon reunited 
in a better world. 
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to my old occupation in the coal mines, at the towards their salvation. Now,I believe that!forward into the depths of eternity. When I 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Works, at Worsley man, as mere man, without the assistance of lay me downto sleep 1 recommend myself to 
Mills, near Bolton, in Lancashire. I stayed the Spirit of God, can do nothing; but through/his care ; when I am awake, I give myself up 
there a-while, and then went to Wolverhamp-|the Spirit of Christ operating with our spirits, |to his direction. Amidst a!l the evils that 


ton, where there was a recruiting party, that|we shall be able to withstand all the fiery darts |threaten me | will look up to him for help, and 
persuaded me to enlist for a Soldier, to go tojof the wicked one. But 1 can say I was a'question not but he will avert them, or turn 
America, to be stationed at New York, for the little favored with the love of Christ in my|them to my advantage. Though | know Leither 
space of five years. This opportunity | em-|heart, not in hearing them preach, but it was |the time or manner of the death that | am to die, 
braced, and enlisted accordingly, and set sail) when | was alone. But in a while their preacher|t am not atall solicitous about it, because | am 
for America, the 25th day, 4th month, 1773,\turned Universalist, and his hearers, Shakers.'sure he knows them both, and that he will not 
and arrived at New York the 9th of 6th month| Although I was convinced of the inconsistency |fail to comfort and support me under them.— 
following, having a good passage. I found|of wars, yet | found something in my corrupt| Addison. 
that I had bettered myself in regard to bad/nature that was not willing to submit to the 
company. This may seem strange to some,|cross of Christ, which is the way whereby our ns 
but it is no more strange than true, for my ed-|corrupt will must be subdued and brought THE RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
ucation, while young, at the coal mines, was\down. I often felt glad to think [ was deli-| The great Problem cf the North-west Pas- 
far worse than in the army. I was now,there-|vered from the army, but was like the Istael-|sage has, from an early period in this country, 
fore, resolved to leave off my bad language, |ites of old, who, after experiencing deliverance| been a favorite subject of research; and has, 
and endeavor for learning, which I measurably |from under Pharoah, and passing through the|ever since the discovery of America, and the 
did, while in the army. And whilst here, I Red Sea, sang on the banks, of deliverance, full development of Britain’s maritime great- 
felt many visitations of God’s love to my soul,| but soon forgot his works who is God over all./ness, been zealously and steadily pursued. 
yea, and some loud calls, insomuch that [ often|So it was with me, although I had promised| Among the most prominent of her navigators, 
felt the light of Christ to shine in my dark obedience to the Lord my God that had thus|who have exercised their talents and exhausted 
heart; and did discover it to be the light of |far delivered me. their energies in this arduous undertaking, are 
Christ, that enlightens every man that cometh} I was now in the 2h year of my age, and'to be found names of the highest order; men 
into the world. I think to mention a remarka-|had considerable acquaintance. They would|canonized in the calendar of science, and stand- 
ble instance | saw in the army: | warned ajcome to hear me tell stories, which [ had aling in the foremost rank of those who have 
man for guard. He told me he could not go;!good knack at. And now I forgot all my pro-| contributed, by their exertions, to the advance- 
for said he, I am in hell; which words seemed |mises, except that of wars and fightings. I|ment of civilization, avd the welfare of man- 
to strike me with terror. I asked him what he|kept bad company, followed, card playing, |kind. 
had done? He said he had had many visita-| which | was addicted to from my youth, and The most obscure ideas were entertained of 
tions, and three loud calls, to turn unto the Lord; |sometimes would drink more than did mej/the connection and relative position of the 
but, he said, I am now in hell; and many | good; and I continued in disobedience for some|northern extremities of Asia and America, un- 
times he put his hand on his breast, and said, | years. til the exploratory labors of Captain Cook 
Oh, I feel the torments of hell! I asked him} In 1780, I married with Elizabeth Taggart,' raised the veil which was suspended over these 
where he came from. He said he was born in|of Rhode Island, daughter of the widow Mary remote regions. By the light which was cast 
Philadelphia, and educated amongst the people Taggart, a virtuous woman, and ofa reputable | upon the geography of these regions by Cap- 
called Quakers, and his mother was a Quaker|family. In about six months after marriage,|tain Cook, and his successor, Captain Clerke, 
Preacher. This stopped my career a little;|{ was taken sick, and remained so six months,| who partially carried out the projects of the 
but it was not long before [ was as bad as|under pain of body, and distress of mind.|great navigator, so prematurely suspended by 
ever again. This man said he should die in Oh! the cries and prayers that [ put up, no|his untimely and lamented fate, the great 
a few days; and so he did, and I was at his one knows but Almighty God and myself. My|breadth of the northern extremity of the con- 
funeral. He complained of no bodily sickness, cry was, O Lord, spare my life and | willserve tinent of America became evident, and thus 
except crying out, Oh, I feel the torments of| thee all the remaining part of my days; for 1 diminished the hopes which had hitherto been 
hell! I was now in the height of my wicked-|felt in a measure the torments of hell, and se-|entertained of effecting a North-west Passage. 
ness, endeavoring to stifle the just witness of|paration from the divine harmony. Oh! how|The northern extremity of America had been 
God in my heart. But the judgments of the|! promised obedience, if the Lord would be/|fancifully conceived to terminate in a cape, 
Lord did follow me; yea, and I had to acknow-| pleased to restore me to health again; and he|which, being doubled, the navigator would 
ledge it was just for me to be thus afflicted.| was pleased to try me once more. I must ac-|have little difficulty. in reaching China and 
Oh! I was afflicted many ways, both in body|knowledge that my neighbors were exceed-\Japan. But it was now ascertained that a 
and mind; and [ can say that, as wickedness|ingly kind to me in my sickness. I lived then|transit of about three thousand miles must be 
abounded, the grace of God did superabound; in Gloucester, in the State of Rhode Island.| effected between the Atlantic and Pacific, a dif- 
and in the beginning of the year 177s, I was, When I recovered, | went to a Baptist meeting, |ficulty which made the hope of a North-wes'- 
convinced that wars and fightings were from intending to make my confession; but I did\ern Passage, darker and more doubtful than 
the wicked one. “From whence come wars|90t; I considered the different ways of wor-|ever. 
and fightings?’’ Come they not hence from ship, and prayed tbat I might not be de Little was added to our stock of geographi- 
the lust in man? Oh, it is the very height of ceived, Now I began to make promises, day /cal knowledge, subsequently to the efforts of 
wickedness! I now began to call on the Lord after day, to amend my ways, but found them;/Cook and his immediate successors. Knight, 
to deliver me from the army; for at this time Of little effect, for I generally broke them by|an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, was 
I did not know that all men did fight. In a/night. Now I began to think that Christ died |entrusted with the formation of an expedition, 
while it was made known to me, how and for all men, to save them in their sins. I did) which started upon its perilous mission, but 
when to go away; and I likewise accomplished ,0t believe so long, before | began to disbelieve never returned. Subsequently to this event, 
the same. It was when the army lay at Phila-/the scriptures of truth and ridicule them, but|the hopes of a successful solution of the Pro- 
delphia, in the 3d month, 1778, and I came had ictervals of remorse of conscience. I|blem became daily less sanguine, in proportion 
straight to New-England; and when | got clear, then began to think that women had no souls.!as the real character of the navigation about 
it was brought before me what I had promised, In all this time [ had some desires raised in|the Polar regions was better understood; how- 
providing the Lord would deliver me fiom the|/my mind after true religion, and would talk ever, the Admiralty sent out Captain Middleton, 
army. It was to amend my ways, and serve with professors, to little satisfaction, they ha-ian enterprising officer of distinguished merit, 
him. Although I had left off some of my bad Ving frequently only the form of godliness. | to explore the great opening to the north of 
conduct, yet 1 found the evil root not wholly | (To be continued.) |Hudson’s Bay, known as the “ Welcome.” 
removed. ' — a 'Middleton’s expedition, however, proved un- 
How apt are we to promise, when in dif-| Peace or Minp.—I know of but one way of successful; his course was arrested by a frozen 
ficulty, but when it is removed, to forget the ‘fortifying my soul against gloomy presages and strait, through which a current seemed to flow 
Remover thereof! 1 now went to work for my |terrors of mind, and that is by securing to my-|from the Atlantic. Upon the return of Mid- 
living, and attended a Baptist meeting of the/|self the friendship and protection of that Being’ dleton, a fierce controversy arose, and divided 
Calvinist kind; but I found an inconsistency in who disposes of events, and governs futurity.| public opmion upon the subject of his expedi- 
their practice, in setting mankind to work out He sees at one view, the whole thread of my/tion. He was denounced by his surgeon and 
their own salvation with fear and trembling, existence, not only that part of it which I have|clerk; and a Mr. Dobbs, who was the instigator 
and then telling them that they can do nothing already passed through, but that which eae the expedition, proclaimed him a traitor to 
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his country, and as one bribed to counteract| In a letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, ings, small but neat. Carpenters are kept 
the object which it had been his duty to further|Mr. Scoresby says—I observed on my last constantly busy erecting others. Indeed, the 
and attain. We thus see that controversies be-| voyage, (1816) about 2000 square leagues growth of the place is almost incredible. Even 
tween pen and ink travellers, and those who|(18,000 square miles) of the surface of the) while I am writing, although it is the Sabbath 
actually and corporeally unite the ends of the | Greenland seas, included between the paral- (so called,) {| hear them taking advantage of a 
earth by their labors and perseverance, are not|lels 74 and 80 degrees, perfectly void of ice, clear day (for ithas rained every day for nearly 
a novelty of the present day, but a phenome-|all of which has disappeared within the last/a week,) roofing houses, The day of rest is 
non common to the race, which occasionally |two years.”” And he further stated, that though generally observed by the people; yet there are 
develops itself in illustration of the truth, that\on former voyages he had very rarely been in all about twelve or fourteen gambling houses 
it is much easier to censure the labor of others,/able to penetrate the ice between the latitudes in operation all the time ; most of them having 
than to imitate their energy, perseverance and of 76 and 80 degrees, so far to the west as the from four to six tables, alloccupied by gamblers, 
courage. The controversy, however, produced|meridian of Greenwich, he had, on his last, with their piles of money in the centre. All the 
a beneficial effect, as it rekindled an extraordi-| voyage, twice reached the longitude of 10 de- gamesthat ever were thought of are played here; 
naty zeal upon a subject which had latterly|grees west, and that in the parallel of 74 de- and of course, every effort is resorted to to 
lost much of its interest in the public mind.}grees he had approached the coast of Old Green- | fleece the unwary ; every house has its enticing 
A large sum of money was eagerly subscribed | land; that there was little ice near the land;| music to call in the passer by, and if possible, 
for fitting out a fresh expedition, and Parlia-jand he added, “that there could be no doubt win his last shilling. To the Christian, the 
ment voted £20,000 to the crew who should| but he might have reached the shore, had he moral condition of California is truly deplorable; 
achieve the discovery. This expedition, on|had a justifiable motive for navigating an un-| vice and immorality surround him wherever he 
its return, in no way tended to contradict the| known sea, at so late a season of the year.”|goes, and he cannot but feel daily the necessity 
report of Middleton, and the controversy which| Mr, Scoresby had also found the sea so clear,|of a firm reliance on the divine power, to shield 
had been fomented to an unusual height, sub-|in returning to the sonthward, that he actually| him amid the dangers that so thickly beset his 
sided. landed on Jan Mayen’s Island, which is usu-|pathway. Many, | fear, will make shipwreck 
[In 1769 a new light was thrown upon the/ally surrounded by a barrier of ice. It was! of their faith; while to a few, who rightly esti- 
subject by Mr. Hearne, who, following north-|also stated upon competent authority, by intel-| mate the blessings and priviliges of life, it will 
ward the course of a river, now bearing his|ligence received at Copenhagen, from Iceland, be the means of bringing them into closer 
name, found the sea; and Sir Alexander Mac|that in September, the ice had broken loose| union with the Father of Spirits. 
Kenzie afterwards proceeded in the same di-| from the opposite coast of Greenland, and| ‘There are three missionaries here, under the 
rection, to a point twenty degrees further west, | floated away to the southward, after surround-' patronage of the Methodist Episcopal, the 
where he tracked another river into the sea. jing the shores, and filling all the bays and Baptist and the Presbyterian denominations; 
Hitherto, geographers had considered the|creeks of that island. \I give the preference to the Methodists and 
coast running northward from Behring’s Straits,; We shall not stop to inquire into the physi- Baptists, as they preach extempore. The 
and Hudson’s and Baffin’s Bays, all enclosed ‘cal cause of these gigantic changes, which|minister of the latter denomination is also 
by land, and constructed their maps under the} about this time were developed upon the earth’s schoolmaster, but as yet be has but a small 
impression that an unbroken mass of land |sarface; suffice it to say, that they gave rise to; school, as there are few children here, except 
reached towards the Pole, and that all these/a vast amount of very spurious philosophy,’ those that have come across the mountains. 
were forever barred against the efforts of the\and attracted the public attention to the sub-| ‘lhe means of communication between this 
navigator. The discoveries of Mr. Hearne, ject of the long neglected North-western Pas- city and San Francisco, have wonderfully im- 
and of Sir Alexander MacKensie now, how- sage, and immediately led to the revival of the proved within the last ten days. The large 
ever, threw a new light upon the formation‘of discussion of the subject, which was warmly|steam ship M‘Kim, is now plying regularly; 
the coast which they had explored, and ren-|embraced by Sir John Barrow, at that time a the Senator, an opposition, made its second trip 
dered it probable that the preconceived notion | Secretary of the Admiralty, 'to-day, and reminded me of the John Stephens 
of an unbroken land stretching into the depths| (To be continued.) which runs on the Delaware. It is as large, 
of the polar regions, was a mere creation of} sient and as handsomely furnished. They make 
fancy, and that there might be a continuous) Pir Pitnads Weseliy Dadetitaniseer ithe trip in one day, and charge $30 cabin pas- 
ocean bounding the northern coast of America,| : sage, and $20 on deck. ‘The small steamboats 
at a latitude which did not necessarily preclude} that run previous to these are now put to other 
the hope of a practicable passage. \wards the close of the following extracts from| uses, such as towing, &e. The late rains have 
In the summer months of the year 1815, in| his last letter) has been taken somewhat by swollen the rivers very much, forming so strong 


SA tel ~ ee {oo . . 5 , ; , a ? ai ‘ 
1816, and 1317, islands of ice of unusual mag isurprise at the unauthorized use made of his|® current that it is difficult for sailing craft to 


nitude appeared in the Atlantic, many of them| ae 5 . a ascend the river. I understand all the dams 
co unicé eing satisfied with their au- 
communications, being . “U"/on the rivers are washed away; therefore, 


as low as in the fortieth parallel of latitude. | 
river washing is pretty much atan end; the 





Notwithstanding our friend (as appears to- 


Some of these islands consisted of icebergs, thenticity L deem them of too interesting a 


having an elevation from 100 to 150 feet above |character to suppress. \diggers will now flee to the dry diggings, build 
the surface of the water, and were several J. M. E.|themselves log houses, and ‘so meet the winter 
miles in circumference; others consisted of flat) with a better grace than they otherwise would 
islands of packed ice, presenting so Vast an} Sacramento City, 11th Mo. 11th, 1849 in theirthin muslin tents. A man that has a log 


extent of surface, that it was averred, a ship} In my last correspondence, [I mentioned a\house, and provisions to supply him for the 
from Boston had been three days entangled in|few things respecting the appearance of this|coming winter, may consider himself rich; the 
one, near the tail of the Great Bank, near place. Thinking it might possibly be interest-| opinion is entertained by most persons, that 
Newfoundland. * The Unitas Fratrum,” while|ing to some, I have concluded to enter more there will not be provisions enough at the 
proceeding to the missions on Old Greenland, into detail. The city of Sacramento, is situated|mines to supply the wants of the thousands 
was beset on the coast of Labrador for eleven at the confluence of the Sacramento and the! who will be congregated there. ‘The appear- 
days, by icebergs of an unusual maynitude,| American fork ; it is very extensively laid out; ance of the earth has mach improved since 
many of which had rocks upon them, with the streets are spacious, and cross each other the rainy season set in; grass covers the here- 
cravel, soil, and pieces of wood. The packet,/at right angles. Those that commence on the tofore parched and barren soil, and vegetation 
on her route from Halifax, passed a mountain! American fork, begin with A street and run is springing up in every direction. We have 
of ice nearly 200 feet in height, which was'through all the letters of the alphabet. On the|been luxuriating on grapes, which we found 
computed to be at least two miles in circum-| Sacramento, they commence with a broad levee; growing wild, and very good. 

ference. An unsual amount of ice was seen\then comes Second street, and so on, upto Provisions of all kinds still continue very 
in the months of May, June and July, in 1817, Thirty-first street. Most of the business of the high—the cost of transportation is enormous— 
in the neighborhood of Newfoundland, Halifax, place is transacted in J and K streets. On the! prices for board range from 14 to 21 dollars— 
and other northern parts of America; insomuch former, is a large zine building, occupied as an| most of the money that is now made, falls into 
that the whole island of New Foundland was auction and commission store. ‘The City Ho- the hands of the merchants avd speculators; 
so completely environed, that vessels employed tel is also very large; it isa frame building,|[ am well satisfied that some other way for 
in the fishery were unable to get out to sea.'three stories high. ‘They have one theatre here,|collecting or digging gold must be invented, 
The source of this extraordinary quantity of made of canvass. It was sold, afew days ago,\ before many great fortunes can be made in 
loose ice, was supposed to be the coast of under the sherift’s hammer, but was re-opened that line of business. 


Greenland. jlast night. . There are many other frame build-| Perhaps the political news of the country 
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will not be uninteresting. In the 8th month| 
there were delegates elected in all the districts, | 
to proceed to Monterey, to form a Constitution; 
they met, and after an arduous session, suc- 
ceeded in forming one. They have appointed 
next third day for aa election, on which occa- 
sion the Constitution will be submitted to the| 
people, for their reception or rejection. It 
provides, that a Governor, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, two Congressmen, with State Assem- 
blymen, shali be elected; it also prohibits 
slavery within the borders; is not that settling, 
the question in the right way, and forever? I do 
not know what Congress will have to quarrel, 
about, without it is total rejection on other 
grounds, which, I fear, will be the case. The 
disposition of the public lands, the mines, &c., 
will be a bone of contention. The framers of, 
the Constitution have shown a little selfish-| 
ness on this subject. Application for admission | 
into the Union will be made, but if, in the} 
event of a refusal, they should erect a territo-| 
rial government, the fishers here after power 
will feelsomewhat chagrined. hey have hinted 
already, at a public meeting, that the people 
of California are able to take care of them-| 
selves. The Constitution, I believe, gives ge-| 
neral satisfaction, especially the settling of the) 
siavery question; on this, 1 might say the peo-| 

le are unanimous; it provides also, that no| 
banks shall be established. I shall vote for the} 
Constitution, although I do not intend to be-| 
come a permanent resident. We have had two! 
or three public meetings, in which the stump) 
orators had a full chance to show forth their) 
particular claims to popular favor. 1 expect! 
there will be quite an exciting time on election 


much, daily, transpiring here, that would be} This bold movement, though it did not im- 
interesting to narrate, but which, not being 
possessed of the gifts essential to a good writer, 
{ must leave to abler minds. My object is al-| 
ways to condense as much as possible. | states, and all the non-slaveholding legisla- 


mediately gain the assent of Congress, was 
warmly responded to throughout the free 


8S. P.|\tures urged the passage of such a proviso, as 
OO Inecessary to check the onward course of this 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |devastating evil. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 16, 1850. |“ Sinee that time the territory, divided into 
“ : - ——— - New Mexico, Deseret and California, has been 
SLaveRY Question.—Great interest is ma-\ceded to the United States by Mexico, and 
nifested among all classes in regard to the the tide of emigration has set in upon that 
proceedings of the National Legislature now vast region with unexampled rapidity. Cali- 
in progress. The Slavery question has at fornia is already peopled with a large and in- 
length assumed a degree of importance which creasing population, and has established for 
threatens the stability of the Union; and the herself a constitution which excludes slavery. 
issue so long anticipated by some of the Deseret, inhabited chiefly by the seet of Mor- 
wisest statesmen and philanthropists of our! mons, has also formed a constitution, without, 
country, seems impending. The incorporation however, any express provision on this head, 
of slavery into the Constitution of the United though it is understood that slavery will not 
States, (though its final extinction at no distant) be permitted there ; while New Mexico is still 
period, was no doubt hoped for, and believed! without a settled government. 
in, by many of the framers of that instrument,)| In this posture of affairs the Congress of 
must be regarded as the original cause of the/the United States met. The North at the 
present distracted state of the country. This | opening of the session were believed to be in- 
destructive element, so adverse to the rights flexible in their determination to attach the 
of man, and to the high professions of the) Wilmot Proviso to all that portion? of the ter- 
framers of the government, has worked its rjtory not included in the limits of California, 


own mischief. An institution originating iN or, in other words, to secure by law the free- 
the love of power and dominion, and fostered dom of these territories; while the South, so 


day, among the many anxious aspirants; many iby the pride of man, has ae only doomed 0) far as this section is represented by her repre- 
of them are large land speculators, and of|™!sery and wretchedness its millions of vic-| sentatives, are equally hostile to any restric- 
course, are deeply interested in the election of tims, but has rendered those who have exer-/tion being imposed upon the territories in re- 


men who will favor them. 

I presume the report of the great richness| 
of Trinity River has, ere this, reached the 
states. Like many other golden humbugs, it; 
was got up by a man who owned a rancho on 
that river, and wished to sell out to advantage; 
a great many men flocked to the stream that; 
promised such a golden harvest. It proved to 


icised this power arrogant and overbearing. gard to slavery ; and some have even gone so 
The tendency of unlimited power, to corrupt|far as to threaten a dissolution of the Union, 
and madden those who wield it, has been seen|eyen if California is admitted with a constitu- 
and felt in the legislation of the country since| tion prohibiting slavery ! 

the foundation of the government. 


S] | ; . } : 
ave-| To complicate still farther the questions at 


holders, though a small minority, have always|issue, certain northern legislatures have re- 


be very sickly, many never returned, but have borne rule in the councils of the nation, andicently insisted upon the abolition of slavery 


lain their bones to bleach on its pestilential 
shores; while those who have returned, are| 
much worse off in health and pockets than 
when they went. The Rancho was sold, how- 
ever, and the villain who got up the report, 
was the only one who gained anything by it. 
I believe I have before adverted to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining letters from the Post Office 
at San Francisco; I arrived here on the 5th of 
7th month; the only letters I could obtain from 
the office were up to the 4th month; since then 
I have not received a single line from home, 
until last 3d day, when my cousin, by dint of 
perseverance, after purchasing a box, for 
which he paid $2.00 a month, and telling the 
clerk we were merchants, &c., succeeded in 
getting those letters written in the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th months. I have not the least douht 
but there are others, yet we cannot get them.) 
The Post Office is miserably conducted, and| 
the people are very indignant at the careless- 
ness of the clerks; I trust that some change| 
for the better will soon be made. ¥ 
I was very much surprised to find that por- 
tions of my cqrrespondence had been published 
by my friends; I had not the remotest idea 
that such a free use would be made of my| 
letters; I do not think they are worthy of 





of late years their efforts have been unceasing!and the slave-trade in the District of Colum- 


to extend and fortify this inhuman institution, | bia, while many of the free states have passed 


and thus to increase their power. llaws, prohibiting state officers from engaging 


As a means of doing this, they involved the|in the capture of fugitive slaves, without, 
nation in a war with a neighboring. people, |however, interfering with the action of judges 
jand after having despoiled them of a large|holding their appointments under the general 
/portion of their territory, attempted to appto-| government. On the other hand, the new 
|priate this newly-acquired possession to the|slaveholding state of Texas, claims a large 
nefarious purpose of planting slavery upon it.' portion of territory now included in the limits 
| Not satisfied with their success in the case'of New Mexico, as rightfully belonging to 
lof Texas, they sought even to extend this her, and denies the power of the general go- 
cruel system to the shores of the Pacific, as if vernmént over it. This territory is said to 
determined in their madness to perpetuate it, | be large enough to constitute several slave- 
jand still farther to provoke the judgments of holding states, and its possession by Texas is 
the all-wise Ruler of the universe. In thejconsidered by the slaveholders as a very im- 
midst of this movement, David Wilmot, a! portant link in the chain of operations, whereby 


‘member of Congress from Pennsylvania, in- 


terposed a barrier to these designs, by the 
introduction of a clause to a bill granting war 
supplies, which was to operate prospectively, 


\from other powers, and which should become 





notice, further than my own particular rela- 


tions and friends are concerned. ‘There is\a part of the American Union. 


and to prohibit slavery in all territory which} 
might be acquired by Congress or otherwise, | 


they propose to extend their favorite institu- 
jtion. 


This claim is therefore strongly urged 
by the South, and as strongly resisted by the 
North. 

These counflicting views and interests are 
‘now deeply agitating the political elements, 
and from the importance of the issues in- 
| volved, they cannot fail to interest even those 
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who are entirely out of the whirl of political “HEALTH AND MORTALITY OF CONVICTS.” |and summing up the tables of mortality which 


excitement, and who take no part in public, A pamphlet of much interest, with this have been carefully compiled by its officers, 


F ; . | We arrive at the following general results 
ae Ty . . ehice ; : y ‘ y 3 “Phi-| ah ng 2 : : 
affairs. The course which eminent statesmen title, has recently been published by the | The whole number of white prisoners admit- 


may pursue in this emergency, is watched |ladelphia Society for alleviating the miseries ted during this period is 1,631; of colored 
with anxiety by men of all parties and of no of the Public Prisons.” It consists of a Re-|prisoners,790. Of the whites, 73. have died ; 
pry. Whon Right and uate wimph prt made to tht body. by a commis ot th cloe: 1 have die tht tesa 
4.50 per cent., and amongst the colored, of 
pression and cruelty gain strength, thousands) The object of the committee appears to have nearly 18 per cent. ! 

mourn. ‘been to enquire into the “ disproportionate} ‘That there is a difference in the averag mor- 


T7¥ ' ; tality of the white and colored inhabitants of 
Society of Friends. we mortality and relative length of sentences be- y 2 
As members of the Society of Friends, we y & |Philadelphia, attributable to the combined 


: : = ,, Operation of physiological laws, and to the wide 
cal matter to be adjusted and compromised, prisons under the inspection of the Society ;"|diflerence in the external circumstances of 
by yielding the great principles of morality and, as far as we can judge, they have oe classes inthe community, is generally 
and justice ; but asa question involving one|complished their duty with much fairness and | But if any confidence is to be placed in the 
accuracy of the statistics which have been col- 
national sin. And although we cannot take,every humane mind must feel in regard to that 'lected upon this point by careful and unpreju- 
part in the exciting scenes, and the violent unhappy class of our fellow beings who be- diced inquirers, this disproportion is altogether 

inadequate to explain the high rate of mor- 
tality which prevails amongst colored prison- 


there are many who rejoice, and when op-| which Dr. Isaac Parrish was Chairman. 
may view this question not as a mere politi- tween the white and colored prisoners in the 


of our dearest testimonies against a glaring! ability. In addition to the interest which 


commotion which is distracting political par- come prisoners for crime, this enquiry pos- 


ties, we are not, at the same time, indifferent sesses the additional one of bearing to a con-|ers, 


| 


spectators. siderable extent upon the character and com-} Causes must therefore be in operation in the 


As friends of peace and concord, we should’ parative condition of our colored population. | Prison to produce results which do not exist out- 


side of its walls ; and if the treatment pursued 
sp , . ion.| It has long been known that our colored : ~ a 
not encourage a spirit of war and contention, 8 there be the same to the white and colored, 


either in ourselves or in others, while, as| prisoners bear a larger proportion to white|then these causes must operate with greater 
friends of justice and humanity, we should|prisoners than the whole colored popu-|intensity upon the latter. How far, then, is 
avoid even the semblance of giving strength{ lation does to the whole white population, and the Jarge mortality of the colored dependant 


: ieldi ‘inferences, as we conceive highly injurious to Po” ® natural’ intolerance of the race tothe 
to wrong and oppression, by yielding those) 10 ) gmy in) }confinement to which they are subjected? and 


principles which form a part of our religious!the former class, have been drawn from this.| how far does it depend upon an inequality in 
profession. The true peace maker is not he|As this is a bearing of the subject which the the measure of their punishment. 


; : se et . | An inquiry into these points w ow some 
who yields and compromises Christian prin-| pamphlet under notice does not touch upon, i julry into these points will throw some 
7 a ; b . light upon the question under consideration. 
ciple, in order to propitiate those who are|we need only say that as circumstances con-|"yh4¢ there is an essential difference between 
in the practice of wrong doing, but rather he,| spire to restrict our colored population to what |the white and eolored races in their suscepti- 
who stands firm to his religious convictions,|are considered ig humble employ mente, any to —— confinement, is, we think, as 
; 2 bas clearly established, as any ical fact. A 

and endeavors in the spirit of meekness, and and consequently % comparative ignorance, | y ad y medion! fast 


: é he j ; ___’\degree and duration of confinement which can 
in true concern for the welfare of his fellow-/any comparison, to be just to them, must not)),, porne with comparitive safety by the healthy 


beings, to convince such of their errors, and|be with the whole white population, but with| white man, often proves highly detrimental, 
to bring them to conviction and repentance. |those only who are in the same class with and even fatal, to the black or mulatio, of the 


| 
: isame age and state of health. 
Upon this momentous subject of Slavery,| themselves. ‘1 


| B ; ‘ savolved in the “Re-| Admitting this natural distinction in the vital- 
it does seem to us, that no attempts to cover! Dutto the questions involved in the “ he-|ity of the two races, it is equally clear that it is 


up and conceal the enormity of the system, | port,” the Committee say: , |modified by external circumstances, and that it 
or to make compromises with it, can be avail-| They conceive that no candid mind can doubt| will become lvss marked as the colored Ame- 
' , ' \that a wide difference exist between the deaths|rican advances in the scale of civilization. 
ing in producing the desired concord and| 5¢ white and colored inmates of the Eastern|Thus it is shown by the tables of Dr. Emerson, 
settlement. ‘State Penitentiary and of the county Prison ;|that the gradual improvement which is going 
The feelings of mankind are against it, and|nor that the average length of sentences is}on in the social and intellectual condition of 
each revolving year adds to the force of that| considerably greater in the latter than in the |this portion of our population, is producing its 
Fer former class. jinfluence on the scale of vitality, and has 
| The present state of the question, as it relates|diminished their average mortality from 1 in 
it. That it may be voluntarily and peacefully|to the Eastern State Penitentiary, may be|21, to I in 31, during two decennial periods. 
abandoned by those who now sustain it, must learned by the following passage from the} Assuming it therefore as a fact, that there Is 
be the ardent desire of every friend of hu- physician’s report for the year 1848. ‘Notjin the colored race, as a class, less power of 
the least of the evils I have alluded to, is ajresistance to the enervating effects of long con- 
want of harmony between the severity of the |tinued confinement, let us next inquire wheth- 
to principle is maintained on the part of|separate discipline, and the period to which er any other causes exist, which will aid in the 
those who desire the extinction of this mighty |the prisoners are subjected to it influences.|explanation of the large mortality to which our 
evil, may this be tempered with Christian | } bough rigidly correct when applied to all, attention has been drawn. 
this remark may be considered as having more| The most prominent of these are, the dispar- 
especial reference to the colored prisoners, as|ity in the length of sentences, and the infre- 
bloodshed may not pollute the soil of our be-|the average period of their sentences is much|quency of pardons amongst the colored con- 


conviction, which must ultimately extirpate 





manity ; and while an inflexible adherence 


forbearance and patience, that violence and’ 


loved country. longer than that of the whites, notwithstanding |victs. It is well known, and the fact is verified 
; jthat they, in general, much more readily suc-|by the official records of the Eastern State 
Wit and beauty quickly languish, jcumb to the enervating influences of imprigon-| Penitentiary, that the colored prisoners are 
E’en as vernal flowers decay ; iment. Indeed, so true is this, that the fate of more frequently visited with long terms of con- 
Health and strength decline, and angnish | “WO of the colored prisoners who died during finement than the whites. 
Terminates the mortal day. ithe past year, was predicted by the humane| ‘l'aking a general average of the length of 
\judge who was compelled reluctantly to pass|sentences of the two classes, during the period 
But the seed of grace supernal, ltheir sentence.” lof 19 years, it will be found, that 2 years, 8 
Nurtur’d in the virtuous mind, | Reviewing the history of the Eastern Peni+|months, and 2 days, is the average duration 
Rising into Life Eternal— tentiary from its opening, in 1829, to the close |for the whites; and 3 years, 3 months, and 14 
Leaves the mould’ring husk behind. lof the past year, with reference to this question, |days for the colored. 
' 
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This fact, viewed in its relations to the ad-| structure, which points with unerring signiG-| 
ministration of our penal code, is worthy a roe . ~ ans of the same law — att dill thn Of tocmeneeet 
serious inquiry, while it furnishes a ready ex- the higher developments of living beings. 


. The eff § dhe Wensivads f sole te. | Give me the man who’ll say, 
planation of one cause at least of the high eefiect of the deprivation of sun lig t is, | That, when a good deed’s to be done, 
inortality which visits the colored prisoners. wy think, manifest in the pallid and sickly hue| Let’s do the deed to-day. 

The length of sentences, it is well known, |of many of the prisoners who have long been| We may all command the present, 
exercises a powerful influence in determining incarcerated in our prisons, and we cannot If we act and never wait: 
the health and mortality of all penal institutions, | doubt influences the health in an important de- Bet repentanee is the shantone 
and more especially of those conducted on the/ gree, especially of the colored convicts. Of the past, that comes too late! 
separate plan. Many individuals who can bear| Phe operation of the same causes Upon ; 
incarceration and isolation from society for one plants, may also be seen in these institutions. | Don’t te!l me of to-morrow ! 
or two years, without injury to their health, will A few years ago, an intelligent prisoner - There’s much to do to-day, 


oftentimes suffer permanent mischief, and even Cherry Hill,in order to beguile his weary'| That can never be accomplished, 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 








death itself, before the expiration of a pro-|hours, and to gratify an innocent taste for If we throw the hours away. 
longed term, (flowers, undertook to rear a running vine along| Every moment has its duty— 
Another circumstance which operates power- the wall of his cell. By care and attention he| Who the future can foretell ? 
fully to the disadvantage of the colored convict, conducted it safely to the narrow opening at Then why put off till to-morrow 
isthe fact that he is seldom the object of execu- the top of the cell, which admits light and air,| What to-day can do as well ? 


tive clemency jand when arrived here, the plant, true to its| 
88 . , ; ; ; i i $ 3 ral c 
Of the 1,631 white prisoners admitted pre- ane wa 7 are me outer W - mg If we look upon the past, 
vious to the close of the year 1848, 253 have|$00n displayed Issell upon the rool, ithin, | 


; . H y ] d 

been liberated by pardons; while of the 790)its leaves wore a blanched and sickly hue, and| erhe ven oer a “hm ee 
eet: eeneinn »/seemed to droop, as though repining in soli-| 2 ees, SS es: 

colored prisoners received during the same/Seeme Troop, & 8 ere. | To-day! it is the only time 


period, only 25 have enjoyed this boon! jtude ; atthe window they assumed the lively viii da Wake Gah aa 
t ° Ve - , ) , ° | ‘ ” ss . : ? 7 ora on iS Iraik ear $ 
But putting aside this consideration, we feel green of a healthful and vigorous vegetation, | 
assured that the injurious effect of long sen- and sprang forth into the air clothed in the full} 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 


It takes an age to form a life, 
A moment gives it birth. 


‘'tences in the production of disease and death, | Vesture of nature. — a | 

is greatly modified in the whites by the large! lhe secluded prisoner within: saw the ob- eer a 

number of pardons; while in the blacks, it|Ject of his care pale and languishing, while the| WEIGHT OF THE AI&. 

operates with almost uniform intensity. Not-| passer by without viewed it in full bloom of} [ike all other matter with which we are 
withstanding the shorter sentences of the white health and Veet. lacquainted, air has weight. 'This property is not 
prisoners, they are liberated before the expira-| Secondly. ‘The impurity of the atmosphere naturally evident to our senses, but it may easily 


tion of their terms, in the proportion of 15 to)in the cells of prisons, is a prolific source of! be rendered so. By accurately weighing a bladder 
every 100 convicted; while the colored arejill health. FE rom the construction of these| when filled with air, and afterwards when empty, 
pardoned at the small rate of 3 to every | “partments, it is impossible to secure a lree jt will be found heavier when full. This was an 
100. | ventilation, except by the partial opening of the experiment of the ancients, but the moderns have 

Supposing the sentences of the whites to be doors fronting on the corridor, and on the yard ascertained its definite weight. A cubic foot of 
of equal duration with the colored, and the ratio, '® the rear of the cell. his is only practicable it, near the earth’s surface, weighs about one and 
of pardons the same, who can doubt that the| during the summer months, and has but a quarter ounces, or one eight-hundredth part that 
average mortality for both colors would be in-/recently been put into practice, during (HIS/ of water; a cubic foot of the latter weighing 
creased, and the disproportion which now) S®4son. ? 1000 ounces; hence the expression, “ water is 
exists between them be considerably les-| Thirdly. The trades pursued at the State/g00 times heavier than ae The aggregate 
sened ? jand County Prison are especialy inimical t0\ weight of the atmosphere has been calculated at 

Examining more minutely into the influence! health, and ae a — influence Upon upwards of 77 billions of tons, being equivalent 
which the internal economy of these institutions! the mortaliyy of the colored convicts. ito a solid globe of lead 60 miles in diameter; 
may have upon health, we find several points| After giving much valuable statistical in- hence its pressure; for this enormous weight 
worthy of remark. ._..,.__|information, the report concludes with offering ‘poses incessantly upon the earth’s surface, and 

Firstly. The construction of the building). : : . upon every object, animate or inanimate, solid, 
is such as almost entirely to exclude the direct important suggestions for the improvement ol liquid or atriform The pressure 1s. thus exerts 
$5 as ¢ ) | : a a av. a, or ae . 3 SS 5S CACrts 
rays of the sun, both from the cells and yards,| prison discipline as now administered on (in all places that are not greatly elevated above 


and thus to reuder them damp and cheerless.| what is called the separate system, and gives the level ot the sea) is equal to about 15 pounds 
The eff. is j j i-| . ® *,: S . very ¢ phel: : are } . pe a 
Che ef et of this must prove highly prejudi ‘evidence of a disposition on the part of those ° ¢V¢ry superfieial square inch. Thus an ordi 
cial to health. The influence of the solar rays, pa Te ae dj “ally Baty sized person exposes so large a surface to 
. . . . . . eo” < 7 s of rn ‘ g , & %, - 
in invigorating and sustaining the physical|!Mtetested to Investigate fully and impartially it. “influence, that the aggregate pressure which 
powers, and its positive necessity to the main-| the tendencies of this system, about which so }js body sustains is not less than 14 to 15 tons. 
teuance of life and health, is amply proved by| much controversy has arisen amongst philan-| ‘‘ Not less than what?” once exclaimed an elderly 
medical experience. and corpulent lady. ‘ Why how can that be? 
The blanched, wilted skin and enfeebled We could neither talk, nor walk, nor even move ; 
a . ; Scientia ’ ’ ? 
frames of the wretched inhabitants of cellars, DOUBT NOT and besides, sir, if that is the case, why don’t we 
i the stunted growth and sti ( - 4 yee: ifeel it?” Fora very si > reas é 
and the stant d growth and still more deplora When the dey of life is dreary, jfeel it?” For a very simple reason, though at 
ble condition of their deformed and rickety the first view not a very obvious one. Ajtr, as 2 


; ; And when gloom thy course enshrouds— _ | " 

ffspring, have been made familar t ‘ - ‘flui ‘asses equally in ev irection—upwé 
0 Tspring a ar to us, by| When thy steps are faint and weary, fluid, presses equally in every direction—upward 
the researches of modern philanthropists into| 


: fe : And thy spirit dark with clouds a8 well as downwards—sideways and every way 

the sanitary condition of the poorer classes of| Steadfast still in thy well doing > its component particles are so inconceivably 
Great Britain, more especially in the working| , bg thy soul beri tk phat, ‘minute, that they enter all substances, eve 
of the factory system, and in the mining opera- ite y ahaa e pe i liquids. Air is mixed up and cireulates with th 
tiene ofthat country. Steadfast still, the right pursuing, 


Doubt not ! joy shall come at last ‘blood of all animals; it penetrates all the ramifi 
a ; ‘ ‘ 3 ast. : ° 
Che influence of sun-light upon vegetable| feations and innermost recesses of our porou 


' thropists. 





life, as seen in the growth of plants, is familiar Striving still, and onward pressing, bodies, and by the pressure of its superincumben: 
to all. The pallid and sickly leaf, and the| Seek not future years to know, strata is urged through them, almost as freely as 
dull languishing tlower which has come forth) But deserve the wished for blessing, through the fleece of wool on a sheep’s back, or 
in the shaded corner of a garden, or within a} It shall come, though it be slow ‘between the fibres and threads of a ball of silk. 
narrow walled enclosure, contrasts strongly} Never tiring—upward gazing— Now, it is this circulation through the interior of 
with the lively green, and beautiful tints of| Let thy fears aside be cast, ‘our bodies that balances its pressure without. If 
the plant which flourishes in the open ground, | And thy trials tempting—braving— \its weight upon us were not thus neutralized, we 
or under the direct rays of the sun, while the Doubt not! joy shall come at last. icertainly could neither talk nor walk: the lips of 
natural tendency of confined plants towards| oe eee the loudest speaker, when once closed, could 


the light and air of heaven, reveals a native in-| They are miserable gratifications, which are never be opened. We should be as mute and 
stinct even in this lower order of organized bought at the expense of conscience. immoveable as if enclosed in statues of lead. And 
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we should feel it, too; that is, for a moment ; for carelessness rests any where upon persons who|Troughton and Simms, five feet focal length, 
it would as effectually crush us to death, as if we are left living, they will be held to such ac-jand four inches aperture, with the other means 
were placed in mortars, and pesfles, each weighing countability as exists under the law. Norcan/required for making meridian observations. 
14 or 15 tons, were suddenly dropped upon us, ;it be questioned that this calamity will lead to} When the last report was printed (afew months 
Ewbank’s Hydraulics, |farther legislation on the subject of prevent-|ago,) the director of the Observatory mentioned 

‘ing accident from steam boilers, ending, proba-|that the astronomical clock had been checked 

A most appalling disaster occurred in New| "Ys in a general inspection law, perhaps in mea-| 965 times in a period of five years, or once in 


, ‘sures placing the use of boilers such in factories about every forty-six hours, by this transit in- 
York on the 4th Instant, which resulted in the| ang workshops, more especially those situated 'strument—no small! testimony to the zeal of 


loss of nearly 100 lives. |in cities, under restrictions such as may be|Mr. Hartnup. In connection with these me- 
By the explosion of a steam boiler in an ex-|dictated by a wise and humane policy. It is|ridional observations, Greenwich time is pub- 
tensive manufactory, the building was com-|"°% possible for the wit of man to contrive any |lished to the shipping by means of a ball some- 


; neacan system by which accidents should be entirely|what similar to that used at the Royal 
pletely demolished, burying in its ruins most of avoided ; but it is certainly desirable that every-| Observatory on the Thames. . 
the workmen employed in the establish- thing should be done which is practicable, to| The rest of the meteorological instruments 
ment. lessen danger and prevent such wholesale de-jare contained in the transit-room, conveniently 

In reference to this melancholy event the struction o! human life as that which has given| placed for observation, and carefully protected, 


Mestiy Actuation anak Slaiea Seen: Miata mournful a celebrity to the New York ex-|by their position and latticework, from those 


; h ; ,| Blosion. lexternal influences which might tend to pro- 
gives the following as illustrating the power o . date ceroncees vecuie. The wditetions ‘of 
steam. THE LIVERPOOL OBSERVATORY. moisture in the atmosphere are taken by the 

. >o rf i , ry e 
wun Exptecion tt kaw wens, | Our business required that we should spend simple dry and wetbulb hygrometer. These, 


a week in Liverpool. ‘The first thing we did,| with the amount of rain which has fallen in a 
We gave a large space yesterday, as we do and we recommend it to all who visit towns of| given time, the direction and force of the wind, 


again to-day, to the details of the tremendous|such gigantic size, was to acquire the gev-|the character of clouds floating in the air, and 
steam explosion which occurred in New York! graphical relations of the place, and the bear-|ail other meteorological observations, are re- 
yesterday morning. The event is of a most|ings ot the leading streets, leaving the minor|corded daily at two o'clock, Gottingen mean 
horrific character ; and the havoc and carnage, ones imperceptibly to root themselves in the|solar time—* one of the hours fixed upon for re- 
the mingled destruction of life and property,,;memory. We mingled with the rich and the|cording such observations in all public meteo,- 
that have thus resulted from the accident of a gay in fashionable resorts, and we dived into|ological and magnetic observatories.’ These, 
single boiler, cannot but give communities,|the squaiid abodes of poverty, wretchedness,|after reduction, are forwarded to the Register- 
among which such disasters are rare, a fearful|and wickedness. We trod the miles of docks, |General ; and the astronomical observations to 
conception of the unbounded power, for evil/and surveyed with no little interest those ships|the Royal Astronomical Society. 
as well as for good, of the great natural agent which, ere long, would be careering on the| We now arrived at the great room under the 
to which the modern world owes so much of| waves: now were they gathered together, and|revolving dome, where the equatorial telescope 
its progress. With such an awful catastrophe closely packed ; then would they be widely sep-|is fixed. This superb instrument is one twelve 
happening so near to our own doors, we shall/arated, as they scattered themselves over the! feet focal length, and eight and a-half inches 
have a clearer and more feeling idea than we|ocean world. laperture. The object-glass is by Merz of Mu- 
have ever had before of the true horror of those} 1t was at the southern end of a fine parade|nich, a celebrated maker; and the graduated 
steam explosions which so often take place on|that we found the buildingwwhich we now pur-'circles are four feet in diameter. The micro- 
the Western waters, and are read with interest,| pose to describe. Upon the pier-head, between| meters, graduations, and the more delicate 
only to be almost in a moment forgotten. \the Waterioo and Prince’s Docks, occupying a| mountings, are by Troughton and Simms, the 
The destructive power of steam was never full view of the river, the Liverpool Observa-|famous opticians in London; and the heavy 
illustrated in a more extraordinary, never, we|tory is erected. This is a noble building, of| parts of the mounting are by Maudesley and 
fear in a more tragical way than on the present) new red sandstone, worthy the corporation of Field, engineers. The clockwork, which com- 
occasion. A six-story building, of solid mason-|the se¢ond seaport in the empire. We had|municates a constant and regular hourly mo- 
ry, suddenly lifted six feet intothe air, and then| heard of its superb equatorial, recently con-|tion to this ponderous instrument, is moved by 
falling in ruins, with a hundred human beings) structed, and we panted for the enjoyment of|hydraulic power—one of the most interesting 
mixed and crushed amid the chaos of bricks,| beholding it: we had been told that the obser-! features in the mounting of this telescope. The 
beams and machinery: a powder magazine—!| ver was ‘ no ordinary man’—one of those hard-|whole instrument, which cost, we believe, 
a thunderbolt—an earthquake itself would) working men of science rarely met with—and|somewhere about two thousand pounds, was 
scarcely seem capable of producing more ter-| we longed to make his acquantance. Provided constructed under the direction of the astrono- 
rible effects. But neither gun-powder, nor with an introduction, with which a member of|mer-royal; and by the happy combination of 
lightning, nor the unknown cause of the earth-|the council had kindly presented us, we found the skill of the astronomical instrument-maker 
quake has a power of destruction greater than | ready access, and the astronomer led us through|and the engineer, a telescope has been pro- 
steam ; and a gallon of water, exploded under|the building. \duced which, in the words of Mr. Hartnup it, 
favorable circumstances, as any scientific per-| The first apartment into which we were/is ‘no exaggeration to say, is not to be equalled 
son knows, might be made to tear down a/shown was the chronometer-room ; and there,\in the whole world for strength and firmness,’ 
Pyramid, or rend acity to atoms. It was, it}conveniently arranged, was a large number of |two of the most essential requirements in equa- 
seems, a two-hundred horse-power boiler which|those time-keepers, the regulation of which torials. 
blew up in Mr. Taylor’s machine-shop ; but all| forms one of the most onerous and important} With such a noble instrument, the observer 
those deplorable effects might, in reality, have|duties of the director of the Observatory, and|is unweariedly turning it to good account—not 
been produced by a boiler of one-tenth, or even for which the building was chiefly constructed. |as a sky-sweeper, but for the means of perfect- 
one hundreth, of that power. There is not a\Since our visit, we have learnt that a search-|ing the measurements of the observed and 
building in all Philadelphia, the Custom House, ing examination is now being made, by the|theoretical positions of the stars; and we scarce- 
or Girard College even, which might not be comparison of chronometers brought from|ly know a more laborious occupation, particu- 
blown to pieces like a house of cards by the America by the mail steamers, with the view|larly as the observations 
smallest steam boiler which is used for any|of determining, with the greatest possible exact-|freed from errors arising from circumstances 
purpose of art in our whole city. It is by such ness, the longitude of certain parts of the over which we have no control. The result 
calamities we are taught a knowledge of the United States. In this apartment there is a has hitherto been most satisfactory, as regards 
stupendous powers of steam; and it is from! good astronomical clock, and a hot-air case, for|establishing for the instrument extreme accu- 
such calamities we ought to learn the care, the exposing chronometers to the various tempera-| racy even in very oblique positions; and these 
caution, the perpetual vigilance which are, turesof our globe,and ascertaining thereby their, are such as try an equatorial. Delicate observa- 
necessary to prevent the most cruel accidents. corrections on that account. In this room there|tions were made upon Encke’s and Peterson’s 
There is no doubt that very rigid legal mea-|#re also contained a remarkably fine standard two comets ; and in viewing two which were 
sures will be taken to investigate all the cir- barometer, and a Rutherford’s register ther-| recently visible—one in the constellation Bootes, 
cumstances connected with the New York ac-| mometer, ithe other in Crater—such was their exact re- 


are all reduced or 


cident; indeed, they have been already com-| In the adjoining apartment, which is the | semblance to one another, that it was rmpossible 
menced; and if the blame of criminal transit-room, there is a fine telescope by to distinguish them in the field of the telescope 
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ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The  subscri- 
ae . ; a , _ ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, 
Joseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to) should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be 


any part of the country ; cost of mailing, 3 printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound, 
. for One Dollar, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 
© cents 5 be entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living 
jat a distance will be supplied without any expense for 
| freight. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 
10th mo. 27. Philadelphia 
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except by their position. The Observatory NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have 
contains, besides, a computing-room, and apart- 
ments for the director’s residence. 

We left delighted and instructed. Liverpool 
possesses a telescope of which she may be 
proud; and she has been most fortunate in 
securing the serviees of a director so able and | 
indefatigable. Commanding as her position is 
through the extent of her commerce, she is 
destined to occupy no mean place in the world 
of science. ‘The observatory described is the 
property of the corporation ; but it is not the 
only one which opens its windows in the dead 
of night to the contemplation of those glorious, 
bodies which bespangle the azure vault. Sep-| 
arated from it by the breadth of the town is} — 
another observatory, the private property of 


cents apiece ; price of single copies, 
by the dozen, 50 cents. 

Marriage Certificates mailed in the same 
$2. 


manner; price ¢ 








oo DS’ BOOKS, AT VERY REDUCED 
PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
>/them at the very tow price of Ten Dollars, viz.: Life 
jof William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ; 
| Barclay’s Letters; Life of ‘T. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
| Life of George Fox ; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
——=== | Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free 
BLOCKS \ef charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 


Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, | 
can have them charged in their accounts, by 
addressing to the office of publication, No. 4 
north Fifth street. 


W. D. PARRISH & CO. 





DWARD HICKS’s ALPHABET 





William Lasscell, Esq. Through the mechani-| 
cal ingenuity and scientific knowledge of this 
gentleman, he is possessed of a reflector of ex- 
traordinary magnitude; and already has he 
raised for himself imperishable fame in the 
discovery of a satellite of Neptune, and another 


attendant upon Saturn. 


Visit Tut Poor.—Be not afraid to enter the} 
abodes of poverty; for [ spéak from the ex- 
perience of many, when [ tell you that you will 
be received with thankfulness; and that in 
séme damp kitchen cr narrow attic which you! 
had almost feared to enter, you may find your} 
faith strengthened, your hope brightened, and| 
your love deepened: you may go with a cold,| 
thankless heart, and come away wondering at 
the goodness of the Lord: you may enter, from 


mere motives of pity, some dreary chamber, any time,a large and extensive variety of Fancy, Staple | 


and come away humbled to the dust, to think 
how fat you are surpassed in resignation and 
thankfulness by the poor, yet rich, inmate. It} 
is to me a marvel the poor bear as meekly as'| 
they do, the privations they endure; and a 
great marvel that men, calling themselves, 
Christians, can spend in heartless luxury that 
which would satisfy many a famishing child, 
and make the widow’sheart sing for joy. . . 
Let it be our delight to visit the forsaken, to| 
comfort the bereaved, to call back the wander-| 
ing, and as far as in us lies, to give bread to| 
the hungry, and clothing to the destitute Let 
us not neglect the couch of the suffering, the 
garret of the widow, to pass our fleeting hours 
with the children of fashion--the heirs of this 
world. And, seeing we are bid to occupy till 
Jesus come, and we know not how soon may 
be that coming, let us work diligently. Shall 
we load ourselves with fantastic ornaments, 
while the orphan is pining for bread ? 
enti emnes 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Frovur.—Flour is quiet, but the price steady ; stan- 


dard brands are still held at $4.81 per bbl. Extra} Rast Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth| 5th mo. 8th, ly. 


Flour $5 and $5 50. 
$2 94, 

Conn Meat—At &2 68. 

Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at 106 
a 107, and for white at 114. 

Corn—Is in fair request at about 55c. for new, 
and 59 a 60 for old. 

Rye.—Penna. is held at 62c, 

Oats —Southern are worth 32c, and Penna. 35c. 

Cattte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about twelve hundred head.—About 


Rye Flour sells at $2 87a 


are selling at from $5 50 to $7 00 per 100 Ibs. 
Hogs.—There were 300 in the market, and sold 
from $5 to $5 50 per 100 Ibs. Cows—About 100 in 


the market and sold at prices ranging from $15 to $30. 
Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $1, the 
latter from $1 to $3. 





for the instruction of children.— 
A few sets of these useful toys have been left with us 
for sale. They were painted by Edward Hicks and are 





composed of 27 square Blocks, and 108 letters and figures | 
in a neat box. 


The Blocks being varnished prevents the 

paint coming off by moisture—they also form a puzzle—’| 

price $1 25. Apply to | 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO. 

No. 4 N. 5th Street. 





{RIEN Ds’ ALMANACS, for 1850, are now ready | 
The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as 


could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the| 


Almanac is printed on good white paper. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


10th mo, 27--tf No. 4 N. Sth st. Philada. 


RIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE, kept by Charles 
Adams, No. 79 Arch street, between Second and 
Third, north side, Philadelphia, where can be found at 


and Furnishing Dry goods, particularly adapted to the 


wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. 

Philada., llth mo. 24, 1849. 

‘RIENDS’ POCKET AUMANACS, for 1850, are 
I now ready. The numerous corrections from the 
list of meetings in Genessee Y M., came to hand too 
late for insertion in the large Almanac, but will appear 
in the small ene. They can be had at ‘Vm. D. Parrish 





a -—— — 


_| & Co.’s, No. 4 N. Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No. 


9 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


10th mo. 27.--3t. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr 


PINE GROVE BOARDING “SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction 
embraces an English and mathmatical education, The 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
the different branches of Science. 
School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 


| hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much admired 
|by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. | 
|The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
sal oy ! 
Terms $70 per| 


j}month next, continuing 22 weeks. 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. 
address West Chester. 


Post Office 


and Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 


10th mo. 6. 4m. 


JNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR), 


} } GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in 
Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles 
southwest of West Chester. ‘I'he course of instruction 


‘embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English| 
with the French Language and| 
Phe school will commence ;on the first}their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 


leducation, together 
| Drawing. 


| 


The location of the) 


References, Benjamin Price, | 


paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 


9th mo. 29. 

“MLOTH STORE.--Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North 
© Second street, west side, between Christ Church 
and Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 
Cloths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
the newest styles; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, Vestings, 
Over Coat Cloths, Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tuilors’ 
Trimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest 
market rates. 10th mo, 27.--2m 


N 





OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
between the subscribers, trading under the firm 





| of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 


j consent. 
| by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 


The business of the late firm will be settled 


E. KIMBER, Jr., 
7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 

day formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
j|ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 

E. KIMBER, Jr., 

| jy 28-tf THOS, CARPENTER. 





ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 156 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 

ment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 

ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 

various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 

}candy and confections in general. 

| [G* Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 

ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 





} 
\ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
Vi, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any*part of 
the city. 5th mo. 5th. 


Le weeEAT WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 


i BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 


No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 


\ 7. HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR,.—An assotr 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 

use, constantly on hand and for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

}4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 


| 


PAPER HANGINGS.—The Subseribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 


Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 


tinue in session forty-four weeks. 


jterns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 


mn me alt! : i. = 
: : Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half) |s0 Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
four handred head were driven to New York. Beeves) payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the| Entry Papers, with French ‘and American Borders. 


close. 
| Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus 
bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school, 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 
REBECCA W. MOORE, ag h 
ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § Teachers. 


| Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 


For further particulars, enquiry may be made of| riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 


wholesale or retail. 
(7 Houses neatly papered in the City or Connty by 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


3d mo. No, 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 





